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The varied and mingled beauties of the gar- 
dens are then described. 

Mr. Philip Sidney in his recent Memoirs of 
the Sidney Family suggests that one of his 
two country homes was in Sir Philip's mind 
when he wrote this. The description of 
Penshurst, the Sidneys' country home, in 
Jonson's Epistle addressed to it, seems to 
make it clear that Penshurst was in fact the 
original of Kalander's house. 

" Thou art not, Penshurst. built to envious show 
Of touch, or marble; nor canst boast a row 
Of polished pillars or a roof of gold: 
Thou hast no lantern, whereof tales are told ; 
Or stair or courts; but stand'st an ancient pile, 
And these grudged at, are reverenced the while/* 

And again : 

" Thy walls be of the country stone.'* 

The surroundings of the house, too, as de- 
scribed by Jonson, especially the orchard, 
agree closely enough with those which Sidney 
represents about the house of Kalander. For 
so ' homely ' a residence Penshurst had re- 
markable fortune, to be praised by three such 
poets as Sidney, Jonson, and Waller. 

Morris W. Croll. 
University of Pennsylvania. 



ZURUCKE. 
To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes, 

Sirs;— In Mr. A. B. Nichols's edition of the 
Jungfrau von Orleans the following note to 
line 1125 is found: "zuriicke. In MHG. 
the adverb ended in -e ; this is still seen in 
lange, feme, gerne, stille, and is still used by 
the poets in other cases." The above state- 
ment of fact is true as far as it goes, but would 
it not be well to tell the whole truth? The 
inference which one might justly draw from 
the above note would be that zuriicke is to be 
placed in the same category with lange, feme, 
etc., and that the ending -e of zuriicke had 
the same origin as the -e of the adverbs lange, 
feme, etc. It may perhaps not be considered 
necessary that an undergraduate should know 
that -e in lange, feme, etc., stands for the 
OHG. adverb-forming suffix -o, as found 
in lango,ferno, etc., and that zuriicke is really 
a prepositional phrase, which in OHG. had 
the form zi rucke ; but in its present form the 
note is at the best misleading. 

Clarence Willis Eastman. 
University of Iowa. 



A NEW RABELAIS EDITION. 
To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes, 

Sirs:— Mr. L. Rosenthal, the well-known an- 
tiquarian of Munich, claims the honor of an ex- 
ceedingly interesting discovery for French 
literature ; namely, a copy of the fifth book 
of Rabelais's story of Gargantua et Panta- 
gruel, in an edition published in 1549, during 
the lifetime of the author. In order to ap- 
preciate the importance of this text, we must 
remember that the oldest edition we have 
depended upon so far is dated 1564, eleven 
years after Rabelais's death. We had besides 
a few chapters of one printed in 1562. The 
prevailing opinion was, up to the present, 
that the author, thinking to be prudent, did 
not actually publish this fifth book of his work 
himself, because of the very sharp attacks on 
the society of the time which are contained in 
it. The complete disappearance of the sup- 
posed edition of 1549 would be testimony to 
the great vigor shown by the church and 
state authorities of the sixteenth century. It 
may well be that Mr. Rosenthal possesses the 
only copy that escaped censure and fire. 

However that may be, the new edition at 
hand dissipates all doubt as to the authenticity 
of the last part of the immortal chef-a' ceuvre 
of Rabelais — authenticity which has been so 
strongly doubted by scholars of the highest 
standing.' Those who did not take this ex- 
treme position were nevertheless unanimous 
in admitting that we did not know the book in 
its original form. Thus, for them also, the 
recently announced discovery is of momentous 
importance, since it will allow a positive line 
of demarcation to be drawn between the 
Rabelaisian text and the interpolations and 
changes due to unscrupulous editors. 

So far only the size of the book discovered 
has been made known to the public. Mr. 
Rosenthal gives it as a i6mo, containing sixty- 
four pages of twenty-one lines each. Yet even 
this very little bit of news suffices to show that 
the edition of 1564 was, as is generally ad- 
mitted, overloaded with spurious material. 

In the edition of Burgaud des Marets et 
Ralhery, for instance, the fifth book covers 
over two hundred pages of rather small print. 
Although a considerable portion of many of 

1 The last time by Brunetiere: Questions de Critique, 
1897, pp. 3-32. 
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